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SABLES AND STARCH. 


THERE is a characteristic story told of Gambetta, 
the late popular French tribune, that in the 
early days of his reputation, on being invited to 
one of the evening receptions of Madame Adam, 
the brilliant editress of the Nouvelle Revue, he 
entered that lady’s salon in a very free-and-easy 
morning dress, including—so the tale goes—a 
flannel shirt. Believing his newly introduced 
acquaintance to belong to the too familiar type 
of the ‘blue-stocking,’ he was not prepared for the 
elegant etiquette of Madame Adam’s since famous 
receptions. The good breeding of the hostess was, 
however, shown by the tact with which she imme- 
diately paid such marked attention to the clever 
but socially inexperienced young lawyer, that he 
was soon placed at his ease amidst the surrounding 
crowd of white ties and swallow-tails, In later 
days, when M,. Gambetta became one of the chief 
figures in Madame Adam’s salon, he would often 
refer with amusement to the circumstances of his 
first appearance there. The incident is one which 
in certain respects has probably happened to most 
of us, though few lawyers attain the position of 
Gambetta, and all hostesses have not the kindly 
art of placing at their ease the delinquent, who is 
only too usually young, and hence an acute 
sufferer. 

Unimportant as the error in etiquette may be, 
to some sensitive minds nothing is more painful 
than thus to find themselves in walking-dress at 
dinner among a company of persons attired in 
what Thackeray has felicitously referred to as the 
livery of ‘sables and starch.’ It requires, indeed, 
either an inordinate share of conceit, or a genuine 
and very enviable share of philosophy, to be able 
to feel comfortable under such circumstances. 
That this should be so, affords a striking proof 
of the force of those conventionalities which 
have grown up with the advance of civilisation. 
Nothing, in fact, is more singular than the subtle 
manner in which these simple forms of etiquette 
seem to be associated with certain of our moral 
convictions, The savage, though, strangely enough, 


he dresses with most punctilious care for war or 
for any religious ceremony, feels no necessity for 
a special costume when taking his dinner, if any 
of his irregular meals can be said to merit such a 
title. He squats down before his food, and eats 
with the aid of fingers to which soap and water 
are unknown. He would regard as an affectation 
—if he did not regard it in the light of a religious 
ceremony—the preparation, slight though it be, 
made by what, socially speaking, may be regarded 
as the next step onward, the pale-faced backwoods 
settler, who, before sitting down to his dinner, 
will—only, however, if a woman be present— 
probably give his hair a touch-up with the brush 
he dips in the basin or pannikin in which he has 
rinsed off the more apparent soil of his daily 
labour. 

Strangely enough—still continuing the train of 
recognised conventionalities—by the settler, indeed 
by many other equally respectable members of 
the community, the extreme care of the townsman 
in dressing for dinner, is, we know, regarded much 
as the backwoodsman’s conduct is looked on by the 
barbarian, and he in his turn regards the barbarian 
as a mere savage. This connection with morals, 
which thus in different sections of society is associ- 
ated with the minutie of etiquette, offers a not 
uninteresting phase of the study of sociology, 
That the process of civilisation has invariably 
tended in the direction of complicating what may 
be termed the ritual of existence, is a mere truism, 
involving at the same time the much disputed 
question as to the distinction between luxuries jf 
and necessities. The luxuries of one stage of 
civilisation soon assume the position of necessities, 
In this very connection it has not impertinently 
been wondered how the ancients could possibly 
have existed without soda-water or tobacco ; yet a 
surprisingly large number of very worthy persons 
continue to this day to live certainly without one 
at least of these so-called necessities. As the 
elevation in the standard of living—within which 
province may be included the luxury of dressing 
for dinner—has invariably been commenced by | 
the few, the many have always resisted innova- 
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tions of this nature as evidences of gross affecta- 
tion and attention to frivolous details, which is 
not the light in which such forms are regarded 
when once firmly established. It was one of the 
severest accusations of effeminacy brought by the 
frugal Venetians against the Byzantine spouse of 
one of their early Doges, that the foreign Dogaressa 
ate her food with a fork. How subtly.our views 
on this very matter have undergone a change, it 
is needless to remind those who are aware of the 
social and domestic evolution—through various 
stages of non-existence and steel two-prongedness 
—of what the Irish to this day know as the split 
spoon, on the ‘nice conduct’ of which, even in 
+ 18 days of electroplate, there is a curious 
— of opinion, not to mention manual 

i 

It has been urged that the now almost univer- 
sally established habit of daily ‘tubbing’ may, 
or rather has come to be regarded in a similar 
manner. In a not very distant past, such a 
minute attention to cleanliness, even in what are 
known by some as the highest families, was in no 
way enforced as a moral duty, as would seem to 
be the case nowadays. Something of the old 
traditions of defiant dirtiness may be said still to 
linger with a large number of the community. 
An occasional bath, as an American writer has 
put it, is even yet as much as is thought by many 
compatible with moral earnestness and high aims. 
Similarly, the habit, as a habit, of dressing for 
dinner is a disputed question in many families. 
By the more serious portion of those on whose 

rsonal exertions the general comfort of the 

ousehold may be said to depend, the custom is 
usually considered as essentially an inconvenience, 
though of late years the observance has spread in 
circles where a generation ago such a concession to 
etiquette would have been regarded as eminently 
frivolous and affected. This fact of course may 
be attributed to the larger spread of formal social 
entertainment, as compared with the less exacting 
past. Apart from that small section of the com- 
munity known as ‘society,’ which lives in a per- 
petual round of social exactions, and therefore 
wears ‘sables and starch’ as an evening uniform, 
there is a very considerable number of profes- 
sional men who in the present day find them- 
selves during ‘the season’ so constantly invited 
out that it becomes with them almost a necessity 
to assume the swallow-tail with the approach of 
night. The comfort alone of changing the clothes 
worn during the daytime is no small inducement 
to many others ; while that all-powerful motor of 
‘respectability’ steps in to encourage the habit 
with a large number of others, At the same time, 
it will be freely admitted, nothing is more trouble- 
some than the absence in certain sections of our 
society of any fixed rule on the point, a feature 
only surpassed by the equal uncertainty which 
prevails respecting the hour of dinner, in discuss- 
ing which, it is surprising how the latent snobbism 
of certain persons makes its appearance. 

Entering on an entirely different matter—the 
origin of our existing evening dress, like many 
other social features, may be said to be lost in the 
mists of antiquity. Little as its cut and details 
have changed within the last thirty years, the 
swallow-tail coat almost in its present form will 
be found in fashion-prints of exactly a hundred 


outbreak of the French Revolution, which, in 


addition to the political and social changes it |} 


produced, affected scarcely less radically the cos- 
tume of the civilised world. Till the reign of 
George III., and in France till that of Louis XVI, 
the every-day coat worn by respectable society 
was of a type approaching what is now regarded 
as an overcoat, while the waistcoat was scarcely 
less conspicuous for its length. Some two or 
three years before the memorable date which 
marks the fall of the Bastille in 1789, we can trace 
the general form of our existing costume. This 
can be seen not only in the cut-away coats then 
worn, but in the boots worn instead of shoes, and 
the round hat, which was so shortly to sweep 
away for ever the long established cocked-hat ; 
though, let it be remembered, the elder members 
of the community continued for many years to 
retain the fashions of the past, a fact not suffi- 
ciently realised by the stage costumier or the 
historic painter. 

Any one desirous of. passing an interesting 
hour or so could not do better than examine 


_acollection of costume plates of the last hundred 


years. During that time, varied as have been 
the changes in the dress of our grandmothers 
and mothers, the male costume has undergone 
only very minor alterations. With the close of 
the last century, our modern dress may be said 
to have been definitely determined. With the 
simplicity of attire which was introduced by the 
French Revolution, were abolished for good, with 
wigs powder, and red heels, the brilliant silks 
and satins and embroideries so affected by our 
great-grandfathers. Henceforth, a good suit of 
honest broadcloth became the universal evidence 
of respectability. With the earliest years of this 
century, the black swallow-tail coat, though worn 
in colour in walking-dress far into ‘the thirties,’ 
we find firmly established, and with that profusion 
of clean linen which has always been recognised 
as a mark of gentility, came to be regarded as the 
correct costume for evening wear in society, in the 
House of Commons being obligatory. In spite of 
the many efforts made to modify its forms and 
even its colour, that costume, with all its incon- 
veniences, has been found by the civilised world 
to answer a definite purpose. It is clear that a 
long time will elapse foe modern evening male 
attire will undergo any important alteration, 


MR ESHOLT’S YOUNG WIFE 
A STORY IN TWELVE CHAPTERS, 
CHAPTER X. 


Witmor was just leaving Mr Esholt’s room 
with a number of letters and other documents 
in his hand, when a servant came to tell him 
that there was a gentleman at the door who 
desired particularly to speak with him. Wilmot 
went at once, thinking it was probably a mes- 
senger from Mr Kimber; but the person he 
found waiting in the entrance hall was a total 
stranger to him. He was an under-sized, dark- 
complexioned, dapper-looking man, apparently 
about thirty years old. He had keen bright- 
glancing eyes, an insinuating manner, and a 
soft sleeky voice. He wore a suit of mourning, 
new and very shiny, with two large jet studs 


Bae back, some two or three years prior to the 
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on the ample bosom of his 
shirt. ilmot bit his lip as he went forward, as 
if to keep down some inward agitation. 

‘You are Mr Wilmot Burrell, I presume ?’ said 
the stranger, seeming to take him in at a glance 
from head to foot. 

‘That is my name,’ answered Wilmot stiffly. 

‘As I have called on a private matter of some 
importance, I had better, perhaps, begin by intro- 
ducing myself, went on the other, as he extracted 
a card from his case and presented it with a smile 
and a little bow. Wilmot took it, and read 
thereon a name he had never heard before: 
‘Mr Reginald Vam 


‘You say you So called to see me on aj l 


private matter,’ he said, his eyes wandering from 
the card to the stranger’s face and then back 
again. He was evidently ill at ease about some- 
thing. 

‘Precisely.—I see you are busy ’—with a glance 
at the letters—‘ but five minutes will suffice for 
me to say all I have to say.’ 

After a moment’s hesitation, Wilmot said: 
‘Come this way, Mr Vampy;’ and with that 
he led the way towards the study. Mr Vampy 
followed with a remark or two as to the unsettled 
state of the weather, to which the other hardly 
responded. As soon as they were inside the 
room and the door shut, the little precautionary 
measure already described took place, after which 
the two men sat down at the table, facing each 
other. 

To Agnes, hiding there in the dark against her 
will, the situation was one that filled her with 
dismay. There was no way out but through the 
study. Should she, or should she not, make her 
presence known? But how account for being 
there?—how explain why she did not come 
forward at the moment Wilmot drew back the 
portiére and announce herself? But even while 
she was asking herself these questions, the two 
men began to speak, and she recognised that 
the moment for retreat had gone by. With her 
consent or without it, she must perforce stay 
where she was till the interview should come to 
an end, 

‘As your time is valuable, and mine, perhaps, 
scarcely less so,’ began Mr Vampy, ‘I will not 
waste it by beating about the a Brevity, as 
I take it, is not merely the soul of wit, but that of 
business as well, I have here in my possession’— 
and he produced a bulky pocket-book as he spoke 
—‘acertain slip of paper bearing your signature 
on one side of it and that of Mr Robert Esholt on 
the other. It is, in fact, a bill, drawn at two 


months’ date, for the sum of two hundred and | 


fifty pounds, and will fall due a fortnight from 
to-day. In all probability, you recognise the 
document in question?’ Mr Yomes held up a 
slip of paper between his thumb and finger as he 


spoke, 

it Wilmot Burrell’s face had been pale before, 
it was ashen now. His mouth worked with a 
strange nervous twitching, For a few moments 
all power of speech camel taken from him. Mr 
Vampy put back the slip into his pocket-book and 
quietly waited. 

At length Wilmot spoke. ‘The bill you hold 
was given on the distinct understanding that it 
should be accepted as deposit, and not be dis- 
counted or allowed to change hands in any way.’ 


‘That is a point respecting which I have no 
information,’ replied Mr Vampy in his quiet pre- 
cise way; ‘but in business, circumstances some- 
times alter cases, and as a matter of fact the bill 
has come into my people’s hands in the ordinary 
course of such transactions.’ 

Again there was a brief silence. Wilmot seemed 
to be weighing every word in his mind before 
giving utterance to it. ‘Even granting such to 
be the case, Mr Vampy—although, mind you, a 
gross breach of confidence must have been com- 
mitted somewhere in order to make such a thing 
possible—the bill does not fall due for a fortnight, 
consequently—you will pardon my saying so— 
fail in some degree to gather the purport of 
your call upon me this evening.’ 

A peculiar smile wrinkled the curves of Mr 
Vampy’s mouth and peered out of the corners of 
his eyes. It was not a pleasant smile, and 
Wilmot’s marrow seemed to turn to ice as he saw 
it. 

‘The reason of my visit, Mr Burrell, is not far 
to seek. My people have had some previous 
acquaintance with the signature of Mr Esholt, 
who, as you are doubtless aware, writes a very 
bold bluff sort of hand. Now, singular to say, our 
cashier—he is one of the most suspicious of mor- 
tals—is not altogether satisfied with the endorse- 
ment of the bill I showed you just now. He says 
that it differs in two or three small but very 
recognisable particulars from Mr Esholt’s usual 
signature, and that when that gentleman wrote it, 
if write it he did, he must either have been ill or 
—shall we say—slightly “mellow,” or, in fact, 
anything you please except in his ordinary busi- 
ness mood, Such being the state of the case, my 
firm have deputed me to wait upon you, or upon 
Mr Esholt, or both of you with the view of satis- 
fying that most suspicious of cashiers that the 
endorsement in question is really that of the 
person it purports to be. I hope I have made 
myself clearly understood 

Of a surety he had done that, as Wilmot 
acknowledged to himself with an inward shiver. 

‘Pray, Mr Vampy,’ he contrived to say pre- 
sently, ‘may I inquire the name of the firm you 
so ably represent? 

‘That is a detail, Mr Burrell, which at this 
stage of the affair I grieve to say 1 am not at 
liberty to enlighten you on, When I called at 
your Water Street office this afternoon,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘and was informed that I should find 

ou here, I was also told that Mr Esholt was ill. 

-ossibly, however, he is not too ill to see me for 
half a minute, so as to enable me to satisfy my 
ple with regard to the little matter which has 
rought me here. Perhaps, Mr Burrell, you will 
kindly ascertain whether Mr Esholt will favour 
me with an interview.’ As he spoke he took out 
his watch and glanced at it. 

Wilmot felt as nearly all hunted animals are 
said to feel when brought to bay. He could not 
turn and rend his foe, much as he would have 
liked to do so, but he could at least set him at 
defiance and dare him to do his worst, Like 
many other men, he was only a coward up to a 
certain point ; and now that the worst had to be 
faced, now that no door of retreat seemed left 
open to him, his nerves braced themselves like 
bands of steel. Leaning forward, with his elbows 
on the table, and looking his visitor straight in 
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the eyes, he said in a cold hard voice that was 
not without a touch of defiance in it: ‘What 
should you say, Mr Vampy, or whatever your 
name may be, if I were to tell you that the 
endorsement on that bill was not written by Mr 
Robert Esholt 

‘I should say that you would be telling me 
nothing more than I had a very strong suspicion 
of already.’ 

Wilmot sank back in his chair and stared at 
the other, as not knowing what to say next. 

Mr Vampy’s irritating smile once more crept 
over his face. ‘I was pretty well assured before 
I entered this house’ he went on, ‘that Mr 
Esholt’s pen had never written his name on the 
back of the bill in my possession.’ 

‘In that case, sir, may I ask once more to what 
I am indebted for the honour of this interview? 
I presume your only object in coming here was 
to inform Mr Esholt of your clever discovery ; 
why, then, you should have sought this prelimin- 
ary interview with me, I am at a loss to under- 
stand. Mr Esholt is up-stairs, and although far 
from well, I have no doubt he will see you on a 
matter which so closely concerns the interests of 
both of you. Shall I ring for a servant, Mr 
Vampy, to take up your card?’ He half rose 
from his chair as he asked the last question. 

‘I admire your impetuosity, Mr Burrell, an- 
swered the other in his sleek evenly modulated 
tones, ‘although, under the circumstances, it is 
perhaps scarcely judicious on your part to give 
way to it. Apparently it has not suggested itself 
to you that in coming here I might possibly be 
actuated by a motive very different from the one 
you have imputed to me.’ 

A great throb of hope seemed to vibrate through 
every nerve in Wilmot’s body ; he half caught his 
breath for a moment; then he said in a faint 
voice : ‘Go on, sir, if you please.’ 

‘I presume, Mr Burrell, that when the little 
document to which our conversation refers was 
first launched on an unappreciative world, there 
was some likelihood of its being duly honoured 
when it should fall due?’ 

‘Every likelihood, Mr Vampy—a likelihood 
which is as strong to-day as it was six weeks ago.’ 

*I am glad to hear it—very glad, for your sake, 
Mr Burrell. Supposing, in that case—I merely 
say supposing—our firm should see their way to 
allow the bill to come to maturity in their own 
hands and without negotiating it further, it may 
be accepted as a fact that it would be met in due 
course on its presentation on the twenty-fourth ? 

‘That may be accepted as an undoubted fact, 
Mr Vampy,’ he replied, but with just a shade 
of hesitation, which did not escape the other’s 
notice. 

‘That is to say, Mr Burrell, so far as one ma 
accept anything as a fact in a world in whic 

romissory notes play such an important part.’ 
fr Vampy chuckled softly to himself, and then 
resumed more soberly: ‘So far, so good, Our 
firm, Mr Burrell, while actuated by every desire 
to conduct their business on purely philanthropic 
principles, find themselves under the unfortunate 
necessity of doing as their neighbours do, You 
will scarcely, therefore, be surprised at my asking 
ou what return you would be prepared to make 
in Cactieation of the service just hinted at by 
me ?” 


Wilmot moistened his 
tongue. Then he said: ‘ 
return it is in my power to make?’ 

‘I will. The bill I hold is for the sum of 
two hundred and fifty pounds, You shall give 
me a supplementary document—merely your own 
note of hand—for a further sum of one hundred 
pounds, making in all three hundred and fifty, 
which amount you will be in a position to meet 
this day fortnight—eh ?’ 

Wilmot Burrell set his teeth hard and clenched 
his hands. He was so utterly taken aback that 
he needed a few moments to recover himself. 
But the brain works nimbly in the great crises 
of our lives. ‘If I am in a position to meet 
two hundred and fifty pounds on the twenty- 
fourth, I shall be in a position to meet another 
hundred,’ he said to himself. ‘Should I not 
be in a position to meet either, then one piece 
of paper will be just of as much or as little 
value as the other.’ 

Mr Vampy had picked up a book and was 
lancing over the title-page. Presently he said : 
‘Well, Mr Burrell, what say you? Do you 
our proposition ?’ 

‘I accept it.’ 

‘Good. On the supposition that you might 
do so, I brought with ine a little form duly 
drawn up, to which I will presently get you 
to affix your signature. Before doing so, how- 
ever, I must ask you to be good enough to 
enlighten me as to the means you propose to 
adopt, or the source from which you propose 
deriving the funds to enable you to meet your 
engagements on the day in question,’ 

Tt Wilmot had been staggered before, he was 
doubly so now. He stared at the little man 
in black as if he only half comprehended his 
meaning. Mr Vampy looked at his watch for 
the second time. 

‘Pardon me,’ said Wilmot at length, a little 
stiffly, ‘but you are seeking to inquire into 
private matters which concern myself alone.’ 

‘Pardon me, Mr Burrell, but is not our inter- 
view of a private and confidential nature through- 
out? When you come to think the matter over, 
you will recognise that I am asking of you 
nothing unreasonable. You have promised to 
meet a certain engagement by a certain date ; 
all I want to know is the method by which 
oy purpose arriving at the result in question. 
Vithout doubting your bona fides in the least, 
you will allow me to hint that there is nothing 
to hinder you between now and the twenty- 
fourth from starting for Paris, or New York, 
or Timbuktoo; in which case what, may I ask, 
would be the value of the little bill which my 
firm, wisely or unwisely, have taken upon them- 
selves to discount ?’ 

Wilmot abruptly pushed back his chair and 
began to pace the room like a man in a strait 
from which he sees no way of esca 

‘Come, come, Mr Burrell,’ said 


arched lips with his 
ill you tell me what 


pe. . 
Mr Vampy in 
a tone of mild banter; ‘there’s not the slightest 
necessity for you to put yourself about. A little 
confidential information is all I ask for, which 
there can be no difficulty in your affording me. 
May I be allowed to hint that possibly there’s 
a bit of horse-flesh at the bottom of your little 
difficulties—that perhaps you are looking forward 
—eh? to the Croxton Autumn Meeting, this 
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day week, to recoup your fortunes and set you 
on your legs again? Come, now, Mr Burrell, 
confide in me—make a clean breast of it.’ 

‘You've hit the right nail on the head, Vampy!’ 
exclaimed Wilmot in one of those sudden bursts 
of confidence to which desperate men sometimes 

ive way. ‘I’ve laid sixteen to one on Persephone 
for the Croxton Cup; and if she pulls it off, 
I shall be able to wipe the slate clean and have 
a clear thou. into the other 

‘Bravo, Mr Burrell, bravo! When a man takes 
to riding across country, he should ride boldly or 
not at all. I hope with all my heart Persephone 
will show the others a clean pair of heels—all 
the more because I happen to have a couple 
of fivers on her myself, so that you and I may 
be said to row in the same boat. Still, there 
are uncertainties in all things mundane, not ex- 
cepting horse-racing, and I am sure you are far 
too astute an individual not to have at least 
two strings to your bow in the little game you 
are now playing. Supposing for a moment Per- 
sephone does not come in first—what then?’ 

The momentary elation which had shown itself 
in Wilmot’s eyes a minute or two before had 
now died out again; his face put on the same 
dull ashen hue it had worn earlier in the inter- 
view. He had resumed his seat, and was nerv- 
ously tearing a sheet of paper into minute 
shreds. After a moment or two he said, but 
without raising his eyes from the table: ‘Even 
if that should happen which you say might 
happen—not that it will, mind you—I have 
other means left of meeting my engagements 
when they fall due.’ ’ 

‘And those means are ?’—— queried Vampy’s 
silky voice. 

ere was no reply. The sheet of paper was 
still being torn and retorn. ‘I am awaiting your 
answer, Mr Burrell. Time is on the wing, as 
some poet has very justly remarked.’ 

Wilmot drew in his breath and set his teeth 
hard for a moment; then he said, in slow sullen 
tones, still without looking up: ‘We have a big 
settling-day at the office on the twenty-fourth,’ 

‘I understand. The bill will be met by you 
out of the day’s proceeds.’ 

Wilmot nodded. 

‘And after that—— But that is a matter 
which concerns yourself alone. So long as my 
people can rely on having their er they have 
nothing to do with anything further. As it 
happens, I have some acquaintance with the in- 
terior working of Mr Esholt's office; but I had 
no idea, Mr Burrell, that you held a position 
in it sufficiently onerous and confidential to 
allow of your being able to—well, to meet a 
liability like the one we have been discussing, 
without running the risk of any immediate un- 
pleasant consequences to yourself. 

‘The explanation is simple enough,’ answered 
Wilmot, still sullenly, for at no time was he 
one to stand being catechised without resenting 
it. ‘So long as Mr Esholt is away ill, Mr Kimber, 
the head-clerk and cashier, undertakes the general 
management of the business, while his own ordi- 
nary duties are divided between myself and 
another clerk.’ 

‘Nothing could be clearer so far,’ answered 
Mr Vampy blandly, ‘But supposing—and we 
always have to suppose a great deal in these 


matters—supposing Mr Esholt should be well 
enough to return to business earlier than the 
twenty-fourth, and Mr Kimber were to resume 
his ordinary functions—what then ?’ 

No answer. 

‘It seems to me, Mr Burrell, that there is 
still a little screw loose somewhere—just a possi- 
bility, in fact, that your house of cards may come 
tumbling about your ears at the last moment. 
“The best-laid schemes of mice and men”?—you 
know the rest. And in such a ease, what would 
become of my poor little bill? Have you nothing 
further to suggest, Mr Burrell ?’ 

‘Nothing.’ It was indeed a house of cards 
that he had built for himself; he recognised 
that fact now, in the pitiless light thrown on 
it by his visitor, as he had never had the courage 
to recognise it before. 

‘It seems to me, said Mr Vampy, after a 
pause, during which he had been softly tappin 
on the table with the nails of his right hand, 
‘that there is one way, and one only, by means 
of which my people will be able to make them- 
selves absolutely sure of their money, and you 
at the same time have one more chance afforded 
you of pulling yourself together and of running 
straight for the future.’ 

Wilmot looked up, and the eyes of the two 
men met. Wilmot’s eyes asked the question his 
lips were powerless to ask. 

As if in answer to it, Mr Vampy leaned forward 
a little way and said in low impressive tones: 
‘Mr Esholt must not be well enough to go back 
to business by the twenty-fourth.’ 


SHEEP-WASHING IN NEW ZEALAND. 


THERE may be many who have seen sheep-wash- 
ing as it is carried on in England, to whom a 
description of the manner in which large flocks 
are similarly dealt with in the colonies should 
prove interesting. If the reader will understand, 
first of all, that in the colonies forty thousand 
sheep are considered but an average flock, it will be 
seen that to wash such a number with hot water 
and soap, and to rinse them afterwards in running 
cold water, is no trifling undertaking. Washing 
is not deemed necessary on all ‘stations’ or 
‘sheep-runs ;’ and year by year there seems to be a 
growing inclination to abandon the work as costly 
and unprofitable. On different stations, too, the 
process adopted varies considerably, and in some 
cases it goes no further than a quick plunge 
through cold water only. 

The object of this paper is to attempt to 
describe a particular ‘dip’ in the South Island 
of New Zealand, in which the writer took part 
during the spring (colonial—month of November) 
of 1881. The run in question lies upon the north 
bank of the Waitaki River, and the entire flock 
numbered some eighty thousand sheep, but rather 
less than half of these only were washed or 
‘dipped. For this purpose, twenty-four men had 
to be employed, exclusive of the ‘musterers.’ These 
latter are the men who go out upon the run at 
shearing or washing time with trained dogs and 
gather together and drive in the sheep. 
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In mustering, the run is cleared in sections, and 
in many places it is very difficult and laborious 
work. This can be understood when it is realised 
that a sheep-run may contain one hundred thou- 
sand acres of land; and this land, it must be 
remembered, is very unlike any country upon 
which sheep are depastured in England. Moun- 
tainous and broken country much of it is, and 
often studded with clumps of thick timber. So 
rough and broken is most of the sheep-country 
in New Zealand, that mustering on horseback is 
quite impossible ; hence the shepherds or mus- 
terers have to travel on foot ; and climbing hills 
and fording mountain torrents and rivers, they 
gather the sheep together in flocks, with the aid 
| of their dogs, and drive them in as best they may. 
The run will be divided, as already stated, into 
sections. These sections, ranging from five hun- 
dred to ten or fifteen hundred acres in extent, are 
termed ‘paddocks.’ The musterers then take the 
run paddock by paddock and gather in the sheep, 
and drive them to the shearing shed or dip, as the 
case may be; and it is their duty to keep the 
supply always up to the demand of the shearers 
or washers. To this end the mustering gang 
will be sent to bring in the sheep from the 
first paddock a day or two before the men 
who are to deal with them are engaged to begin 
work. Thenceforward the musterers have to work 
day and night might and main, that they may be 
always in readiness with fresh sheep as each batch 
is disposed of. In the old days, before the inven- 
tion of wire fences, there was no subdivision of 
the runs into paddocks, and then the labour of 
mustering was far more troublesome and unsatis- 
factory. The number of permanent shepherds 
whom it was then necessary to employ was also 
much greater than is the case at the present day. 
Thus wire fences throughout the colonies are 
termed ‘wire shepherds ;’ and many broken- 
down old tramp may be heard to curse the 
invention of fencing-wire, which he avers has 
deprived him of the means of earning a liveli- 
hood. 

But now let us suppose that the musterers have 
brought in their first mob of sheep and that the 
work of washing is about to begin. The necessary 
number of men has been engaged; and each 
man has had to sign an agreement for the wages 
he is to receive, binding himself to work under 
certain conditions. The sheep as they are brought 
in by the musterers are driven into a large fenced 
yard which opens into one somewhat smaller, this 
second yard opening again into one smaller still, 
and so on until they all culminate in a small pen 
capable of holding from forty-five to sixty sheep. 
The first dip-hand was the ‘yarder-up,’ whose duty 
it was to keep working the sheep forward as the 
final small pen and the yard leading into it were 
emptied. In this temper-trying labour he was 
assisted by a dog. Next, in the small final pen, 
two hands were stationed. These, for reasons 
following, were called the ‘dry-chuckers-in.’ Now, 


one side of this pen consisted of a swinging shutter, 
a door, in fact, hinged upon its upper edge instead 
of on its side ; and upon the outside of this door 
there was a sheer fall of about four feet plump 
into one end of a long wooden trough. This 
trough, about twenty feet long, two feet six inches 
wide at the top, and seven feet deep, was sunk in 
the ground to a depth of about six feet; it was 
filled twice daily with water heated to a certain 
temperature, and in which a liberal allowance of 
soap had been boiled up. For the heating and 
soap-mixing there was a furnace built under two 
large iron tanks ; and the third dip-hand, an old 
soldier, had the responsibility of keeping up the 
supply of hot water and soap. A pipe led from 
the tanks to the trough, and the water in the 
latter was replenished as it decreased, owing to 
the quantity carried away in the wool of the 
sheep as they passed through it. The portion of 
the trough immediately under the swinging door 
was partitioned off from the rest by a little gate 
sliding in a groove, and fitted to lift up and down 
by hand in the same manner as a sluice-gate ; and 
this end of the trough, and the side of it opposite 
to the swinging shutter to a distance equal to the 
length of the shutter, were built up to a height of 
five or six feet, so that the falling sheep should 
have no chance to escape. The remainder of the 
trough was similarly divided into four partitions, 
to the charge of each of which a man was 
appointed, 

At the beginning of the day’s work, the dry- 
chuckers-in, having received the ‘office’ from the 
overseer, opened the proceedings by grabbing each 
a couple of sheep and throwing them against the 
swinging shutter with force sufficient to carry them 
through, so that they fell souse into the water 
below. And inexpressibly astonished the animals 
used to look as they disappeared and the shutter 
closed after them. The berth of dry-chucker-in 
was one of some dignity, because upon these 
officers devolved the responsibility of keep- 
ing tally of the number of sheep washed. The 
writer, in company with a diminutive but 
muscular Jew, had the honour of this appoint- 
ment, and kept the score, as aforesaid, with a 
sense of vast importance. Four sheep having 
passed through the shutter-way much as the clown 
in the pantomime makes his exits and entrances, 
it was the duty of the man stationed at the first 
division of the trough to take them in hand. 
This he did by first ducking the heads of any of 
them that might have managed to escape total 
immersion in the fall; after which he rubbed the 
soapy water well into them, particularly round 
their necks, with a weapon designated a ‘erutch.’ 
This was an instrument precisely in the form of 
the ordinary crutch used by lame people and of 
about the same size and length, But the sheep- 
washer reverses arms, as one might say, and per- 
forms the rubbing with the crook-end. The crook 
also serves to hold up the chins of any sheep 
which may come near drowning in their progress 
through the bath. Having rubbed them down all 
round, this first man lifts the first little gate and 
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r, with his crutch the four sheep into the | lift, can throw it easily over his head. But 
d next partition. Then, immediately the gate is| when the animal is loaded outside, and half- 


shut again, the dry-chuckers-in—always on the 
alert—hurl down other four sheep ; and thus the 
trough is kept always full from end to end with 
the sheep passing through it in a continuous 
string ; the man at each partition —— the 
process of ‘erutching’ already described. ch 
man is engaged upon his batch of four sheep just 
long enough to give them about half-a-dozen brisk 
rubs apiece. rom this it will be seen that 
neither the dry-chuckers-in nor any of those 
engaged in the work have much idle time. 

aching the end of the hot-water trough sneez- 
ing and gasping, and with their thick wool so 
loaded with soapy water that their legs can 
scarcely sustain their own weight, the poor sheep 
are pushed, dragged, and goaded up an inclined 
plane into another small pen elevated to the level 
of the dry-chuckers’-in pen. Here they fall into 
the hands of the wet-chuckers-in, three in number. 
This, the wet pen, has upon one side of it the 
approach from the hot-water trough already 
described, and upon each of the other three sides 
a swinging door, as in the dry pen, but smaller. 
The door in the dry pen is the full width of 
the side; but those in the wet pen close the 
orifice of a shoot only just wide enough to allow 
a sheep to slide down it end on. Beneath each 
of these shoots there is a well about eight feet 
long by four feet wide and some five feet deep. 
These wells are in fact boxes let in flush with the 
ground in the same way as the hot-water trough. 
Upon three sides the walls of the wells are per- 
pendicular; but on the fourth and outer side 
there is a sloping part equivalent to the inclined 
plane which leads out of the trough into the wet 
pen. This serves for a landing for the sheep 
when their cleansing is perfected. 

But they are not half done with yet. Emptying 
into each well there are two spouts of water fall- 
ing from a ‘fluming’ overhead, These spouts are 
each about the length of a sheep, and are fitted 
one near each end of the well and parallel with 
the end or shorter side of it. The water falls from 
the fluming overhead some four or five feet to 
the bottom of the rm and the orifice through 
which it then passes being very narrow, the stream 
of water disgorged falls with considerable force. 


‘Near each corner of the well and in the same line 


with the spouts, a barrel is sunk flush with the 
ground—that is to say, there are two barrels to 
each spout, one at each end, and in the same line 
with it. In each barrel a man stands sunk nearly 
to his armpits, so that he is able conveniently 
to lean forward over the well. Thus there are 
four men to each well, or two to each spout. 
Now it is the business of the wet-chuckers- 
in to keep the men at the wells supplied with 
sheep just as the dry-chuckers-in feed the men 
at the trough. But the berth of the wet-chucker- 
in is certainly no sinecure, whatever that of his 
dry confrire may be. The wet sheep are heavy, 
frightened, and stubborn, and often so exhausted 
that they have to be hauled laboriously out of the 
hot-water trough by the ‘scruff of the neck.’ 
An average colonial sheep will weigh, I think, 
about fifty-six pounds when mo tleeced. He 
is also springy and active; and any ordinary 
man, with a preliminary pressure downwards 
upon the animal's back, and then a quick 


filled inside, with soapy water, he is a very 
different handful. However, they have to be 
got out of the hot-water trough somehow ; and 
when they have been safely landed in the wet 

n, they are sent two by two down the shoots 
into the wells beneath. Each shoot has at the 
bottom a second swinging door weighted with 
lead, to break the fall of the now heavy and help- 
less animal. The shoots disgorge the p thoes in the 
middle of the well between the two spouts; and 
when it plumps into the water, the two spouters, 
who are ready for it, take each one end and drag 
it beneath their spout. Upon the bottom of the 
well, underneath each spout, two rollers are fixed, 
which rise high rect ere ive a rest for the 
sheep while being spouted. The wet-chuckers-in, 
from their pulpit-like pen above, can see when 
either pair of spouters finished a sheep, and 
their duty is to keep the supply up to the demand. 
Each spouter is professedly provided with a com- 
plete waterproof suit—sou’-wester, gum- boots, and 
oilskin coat—to protect him from the splashings 
made by the struggling sheep, and from the leak- 
age that falls from the fluming above. But to the 
considerable discredit of the station owners, the 
efficiency of the waterproofings was largely a 
thing of the past. 

When the spouters have placed a sheep in posi- 
tion under the spout, and resting on the rollers 
as described, they hold each two legs with one 
hand, while with the other they turn the animal 
slowly from side to side, at the same time parting 
the wool, so that the water may have free access to 
the skin. The continuance of this treatment for 
a minute or two brings about a magic transforma- 
tion in the appearance of the sheep. By the 
force of the water the dirt is knocked rather than 
washed out of the wool, and in a very short time 
the animal is turned off the rollers and guided to 
the landing-place a new being. Having landed 
from the well, it is at liberty to wander off 
unmolested into a fresh grassy paddock, From 
this sanctuary, at the end of a couple of days, 
when the fleece is dry, the sheep is taken to the 
shearing-shed and disrobed. 

A few words now as to the poy earned by the 
men engaged in the work. All the men except the 
spouters were paid ‘twenty-five shillings a week 
and their tucker ;’ that is to say, they were pro- 
vided with a hut to sleep in, rations and a cook, and 
the twenty-five shillings a week. The payment is 
always made upon the conclusion of the work by 
bank cheque ; and then begins the stampede for 
the nearest public-house. The spouters were paid 
thirty shillings a week and tucker ; and well they 
earned the extra pay. Spouting is not pleasant 
work, whatever doy may be. The 
water that falls through the spouts is intensely 
cold. This is the case with all running water in 
New Zealand, because nearly all the rivers rise in 
snow-clad mountains, from which they run with 
such impetuous rapidity to the sea, owing to the 
steepness of the descent, that there is no time for 
the warmth of the sun to raise the temperature 
materially even at midsummer. If the spouter 
be a raw hand or unskilful in the work, he will 
be splashed over the head and face all day until 
he is nearly blinded, and the water will trickle 
down his neck, inside the waterproof coat, and 
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wet him from head to foot. Let him be ever so 
handy, he cannot escape a semi-drenching rm | 
from the leakage of the fluming above his head. 
For the sake of seeing all the fun while he had 
the chance, the writer relieved a rheumatic 
spouter for one day; but he felt no ambition 
whatever to prolong the experience. The day 
chancing to be bitterly cold, considerably enhanced 
the enjoyment—and his awkwardness in handling 
his sheep led to a pretty equal division of the 
spouting between himself and the He 
came out of his tub at night more dead than alive, 
and with the colours of a blue-and-white flannel 
shirt transferred to his skin, so that he looked like 
some new species of aboriginal warrior. Diogenes 
found philosophy possible with his days and nights 
spent in a tub, but eight hours in a sheep-washer’s 
tub might have disturbed even his equanimity. 

The working hours were eight daily. Beginning 
at eight o'clock in the morning, the work went 
steadily on until ten ; here there was a rest for 
ten minutes, called ‘smoke-oh,’ when all hands 
went up to the hut for a pannikin of coffee and a 
piece of bread or plain cake ; then back again to 
the pens, crutches, and tubs until twelve. Here 
there was a spell till one o’clock for dinner ; then 
at it again till three, and another ten minutes 
‘smoke-oh’ with coffee as before; after this the 
work went straight on until about twenty minutes 
past five—the odd twenty minutes patching up 
the breach made in the eight hours by the two 
‘smoke-ohs.’ The coffee twice a day is an insti- 
tution really devised for the sole benefit of the 
spouters, to whom some stimulant is almost neces- 
sary. All the spouters of old standing may be 
heard constantly bewailing the degeneracy of the 
times, which has brought about the unsatisfactory 
substitution of coffee for rum. In the ‘good old 
days, a ‘go’ or ‘tot’ or ‘stiff nip’ of rum was 
served to the spouters each ‘smoke-oh.’ The work 
lasted twenty-nine working days, during which 
time 36,471 sheep were washed—giving an average 
of over 1250 sheep for each day. 

The sheep have to be turned out by the spouters 
to the satisfaction of the overseer, and on cold 
days the dirt is not ‘knocked out’ of the wool so 
speedily as in warm weather. This is because in 
cold weather the grease or ‘yolk’ in the wool 
congeals, and consequently, with the dirt that it 
holds, is less ‘lively’ and more difficult to loosen. 
Upon some days, great difficulty would be found 
in getting the sheep clean enough to pass the over- 
seer, and none of them when finished would look 
anything like so well as upon other days. On hot 
days, therefore, they would be turned out much 
faster than when the weather was cold. Some- 
times, too, the musterers would keep us waiting 
an hour or two for sheep. Running in such wil 
country, the sheep get their fleeces full of dirt 
and rubbish of every description, grass seed, coarse 
sand, bits of stick and bark, and notably thistle 
thorns. With these last, dry, every sheep's fleece 
will be loaded, as will every finger and most of the 
rest of the carcase of the dry-chucker-in, before the 
first day’s work is done. For the first few days the 
yolk of the wool irritates the skin of the hands, 
and makes them so sore that clutching the sheep 
is torture to the tender flesh; and the harassed 
chucker-in will be seen trying to do the work 
with his knees, to avoid touching the wool with 
his hands at all. This irritation soon wears off ; 


and by-and-by, one falls into a knack of catching 
his sheep unawares and dexterously by one hind- 
leg and jerking him so quickly through the door 
that he has no time to een Next, the dry- 
chuckers-in will vie with one another in feats of 
strength, selecting heavy sheep and pitching them 
over instead of through the door, There is an 
additional charm in this, because thereby the first 
crutcher below is made very angry. He gets 
— from head to foot, and probably varies 
the monotony of the day two or three times by 
dropping his crutch and storming the dry-pen 
fortress, bent upon punching the heads of his 
tormentors. It has not been demonstrated that 
this exercise is good for the sheep ; and indeed it 
looks like the very refinement of cruelty. The 
wretched creatures are frightened and knocked 
about and tortured enough in the process without 
their misery being added to in this way. But it is 
only a question of whether being lifted over a door 
instead of thrown through it frightens them more ; 
for, excepting accidents, neither method hurts 
them; they fall clear into the water. The greatest 
suffering falls to those with horns; many of 
these get knocked off, whereby the poor sheep 
must suffer considerable pain. Now and then 
a sheep with two and even three fleeces will be 
brought in—that is, a sheep that has escaped the 
musterers for a year or two, and so remained 
unshorn. These sheep become as strong and active 
as goats, and very wild and unmanageable. Some- 
times, after having been driven with difficulty to 
the dry pen, they will jump the fence and make 
off again to the hills, escaping washing and shear- 
ing for another year. 

The work of the ‘ yarder-up’ is simply abomin- 
able. Yarding-up sheep is work fit only for 
stoics, and these > not abound among working- 
men. The frightful ill-treatment to which sheep 
are subjected when being yarded-up is pitiable 
to witness, But when a man finds that his 
inability to persuade a few sheep to run through 
a gateway is keeping twenty men or more idle, 
and is bringing down upon himself the wrath of 
‘the boss,’ he is apt to lose his temper and forget 
to be pitiful. 


MR MAGSDALE’S COURTSHIP. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS, 


CHAPTER III,—DEEPER, AND DEEPER STILL, 


Mr Magspatr’s conference with his cousin brought 
him little comfort. Allan admitted that when he 
recommended a private marriage he had quite 
overlooked the possibility of Miss Cressburn 
raising objections; but since she insisted on 
following the conventional usage of the nineteenth 
century, he did not see that Peter had any right 
to oppose her.—-What would Allan advise him to 
do, then ?—It appeared to him that no advice was 
called for ; Peter must take his intended down to 
Astley Villa and introduce her to Mrs Bunshaw, 
and the sooner he did it the better.—Could Allan 
help him at all in it?—Certainly not. This 
wasn't a case for the intervention of an unin- 
terested party ; he had done quite as much as he 
could to help him already, and Peter was quite 
able to fight his own battles; at anyrate, if he 
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wasn’t, he ought to be.—After that, our friend 
understood that he need not look to his cousin 
for assistance, and went sorrowfully back to his 
office. 

A very despondent miserable Peter crept down 
to Putney that evening. He felt that every one 
was against him, that there was nobody to sym- 

athise or help, now that Allan had washed his 
nade of the business. He was aggrieved at his 
cousin’s defection ; he had aided and encouraged 
him so long as the path of his love ran smoothly, 
but the moment difficulty arose, he drew back, 
and bade him find his way through it by himself. 
It is to be feared that Peter’s love was of that 
delicate hothouse growth which is incapable of 
withstanding rough treatment; which requires 
such gentle nurturing that it is not worth bringing 
to life, and does not deserve its name. His too 
tender passion was overshadowed, almost blighted, 
by the selfish fears which filled his heart. He 
had no ardent longing to see Mary Cressburn 
now; the knowledge that he must fulfil the 
— he had made and face the consequences, 

ung over him so heavily that he dreaded meeting 
her. He had allowed three days to slip by since 
he received her answer to the letter wherein he 
promised to take her to see his relations, and was 
no nearer making up his mind to do it on the 
third day than on the first. He had a sneaking 
hope that she might relent if he waited long 
enough, and beg him to marry her how and when 
he willed. But time went on, and she made no 
sign; indeed, if she had consented to a secret 
marriage now, it is doubtful whether Peter’s 
weak-knee’d devotion would have been equal to 
the test. 

Allan had given sound advice when he recom- 
mended his cousin to lose no time in making 
Mrs Bunshaw acquainted with Mary Cressburn, 
though he knew nothing of the former’s scheme 
regarding Miss Terripeg. Peter never lacked 
opportunities of going to Queen’s Road now, had 
he cared to make use of them; he found his 
sister's friend at Astley Villa so frequently that 
her absence was more noticeable than her presence. 
She came early and stayed late, and worked per- 
severingly to establish herself in his good graces, 
She studied his peculiarities and tastes with an 
unobtrusive diligence which he gradually and in- 
sensibly grew to appreciate ; she sought his advice. 
and listened to his opinions with a deferentia 
respect for his superior wisdom which could not 
fail to impress a weak vain man with an idea of her 

ood sense. It was not long before he overcame 

the old antipathy, which owed its origin more to 
Mrs Bunshaw’s injudicious management than to 
any personal attributes of the lady herself; and 
without being absolutely disloyal to his fiancée, 
he formed a closer friendehip than Miss Cressburn 
would have been at all likely to approve of, or, 
indeed, was entirely safe for so weak a vessel to 
indulge in, 

Days lengthened into weeks, and Peter saw him- 
self drifting slowly but surely into an entangle- 
ment which he had not the strength to avoid. A 
month passed, and Mary Cressburn had never 
called upon him to make good his word, though 
once she wrote, somewhat coldly, asking when he 
intended to visit her again, It roused the uneasi- 
ness he had tried to quell, and at the same time 
convinced him that he might trust to her affection 


to obtain his own terms with her. She wanted 
him back, and he would go when she offered to 
set him free from the promise he had made. 
Her love for him was growing keener and brighter 
with starvation ; and his, though he hardly knew 
it himself, was growing weaker and colder day 
by day. It was easy to leave her letter un- 
answered. She would understand that the promise 
she had extorted from him was the reason of his 
silence, and would know how to recall him if she 
wished ; so Mary received no reply to her letter, 
and he went unhindered on his dangerous way. 

It chanced one evening that Allan Magsdale, 
finding time hang heavily on his hands, made 
an excursion down to Queen’s Road to see Miss 
Parkins and her niece. He had neither heard 
nor seen anything of his cousin since the day 
he had appealed to him for advice, and had a 
little curiosity to know how the affair with Miss 
Cressburn was progressing. Something more than 
curiosity prompted his visit: he had been the 
means of making Peter known to the young lady, 
and, when his attentions to her became obvious, 
had satisfied Miss Parkins of his ability to rome 
in a pecuniary sense. He had, as we have already 
remarked, done much to bring them together, and 
felt himself in a measure responsible for Peter’s 
good faith, He found the ladies at home, and 
met with the cordial reception they had always 
given him; but when he asked about his cousin, 
his question was received in silence, whilst aunt 
and niece exchanged glances as though they 
expected this and did not care to touch upon 
the subject. 

‘We have not seen Mr Magsdale for over a 
month,’ said Miss Parkins with stiff formality, 
after an awkward pause. 

‘Of course Mr Magsdale may have been ill,’ 
added Mary in excusing tones. ‘I wrote to him 
a fortnight ago ; but he did not answer.’ 

‘We have not heard of Mr Magsdale for over a 
month,’ said Miss Parkins as gravely as before. 

‘T haven't heard from him myself for a long 
time,’ said Allan, who was anxious to defend his 
cousin, though an angry suspicion was raising its 
head, despite his efforts to persuade himself that 
nothing was wrong. Mary rose and left the room, 
ge apology and he was satisfied 
that she believed Peter to have broken faith 
with her. 

‘Do you know what has caused this?’ he asked, 
as soon as he was alone with Miss Parkins. 

The old lady laid down her work, and delivered 
herself of the feelings which had been pent up in 
her breast, unrelieved by speech even to her miece. 
She spoke calmly, but with an undertone of irrita- 
tion. ‘The last time Mr Magsdale came here 
I saw him alone, for something had occurred to 
make me think that he was not Cohaving honestly. 
I told him then that we didn’t want to see him 
again until he was prepared to introduce Mary to 
his family, as she wished. The next day she told 
me that he had written promising to do it, and 
that she had asked him to call and arrange a 
day. Neither of us has heard a word about 
him since, and it’s my belief that if we leave 
him alone, we never shall. He is a villain, that 
man! Mary says she has done with him for 
good and all; but J haven't.’ The emphasis and 
energy of Miss Parkins’ last words told Allan 
that she was in earnest, and that trouble in one 
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shape or another was in store for Peter. He 
asked no more questions; he was disgusted with 
his cousin’s cowardly folly, and felt that he would 
richly deserve the worst fate it could bring upon 
him. 

‘I would never have believed this of him, had 
I not heard it from you,’ he said. ‘I will go down 
to Astley Villa to-morrow and find out what it 
means, if you think that I could do any good,’ 

don’t think you could help us. in that way, 
Mr Allan, thank you. I think, too, that I can 
settle accounts with Mr Magsdale myself, though 
I must do it without saying a word to Mary.’ 

Allan had no doubt of her ability to deal with 
Peter, and was relieved to find that his own con- 
nection with the affair did not saddle him with 
the task of giving assistance in bringing his 
kinsman to book. 

Miss Parkins was a woman possessing much | 
fixity of pu ; and the day after her conversa- 
tion with Allan, she resolved to take the business — 
in hand at once; she said nothing to Mary, being | 
quite aware that she would strongly resent any 
step being taken which might lead Peter to sup- | 

that he still held a place in her thoughts, 
Miss Parkins’ plan of action was rather undefined : 
she meant to call at Astley Villa, and show the 
false lover up in his true colours before the circle 
of haughty relatives which his references to the | 
‘family ’ led her to suppose she would find there. | 
What such exposure might lead to, she did not — 
know ; but circumstances would have to guide | 
her thereafter. Accordingly, she started on her 
mission the same afternoon, and reached the house 
at an hour when Peter was busy at his desk in 
Somerset House. 

Was Mr Magsdale at home?—No; Mr Mags- 
dale was not; but Mrs Bunshaw was in, if the 
lady would like to see her. Miss Parkins hesi- 
tated for a moment: the name of Bunshaw was 
a household word not only in the region of 
Putney but for a radius of fully half a mile round, 
and was not entirely new to her, though she could | 
not at once recollect how it sounded familiar. | 
Ah! of course, Cornelia Bunshaw, the champion 
of woman’s rights. She had no idea what rela- 
tionship the lady might bear towards Peter Mags- 
dale, but clearly she was some near connection.— 
Yes, she would see Mrs Bunshaw, please ; and she 
was conducted into that celebrity’s ‘study,’ where 
she waited until the owner appeared. 

‘Miss Parkins, I am informed,’ said Cornelia in 
her grandest manner as she entered the room. 
She had a good memory for names and faces, and 
at once recognised in her visitor the lady whom 
she had seen with her brother and cousin in the 
street some weeks previously, and whose niece 
she had been led to understand was the ‘attrac- 
tion’ which drew Allan to Queen’s Road on that 
Sunday. She sat down, wondering what could 
have brought the young lady’s aunt to Astley 
be to see her. 

iss Parkins was a little at a loss to know how 
she had best approach the object of her visit, but, 
after a preliminary cough, she rushed into it with 
startling straightforwardness. ‘1 came to ask for 
ap explanation of Mr Magsdale’s conduct towards 
my niece, Miss Mary Cressburn,’ she said, and 


Jornelia, like the clever woman she was, saw 
it all quite plainly before she heard another word. 


Allan had been ‘amusing himself’ with Miss 
Cressburn, and had gone off in a hurry when he 
found that he had carried it too far. His answer, 
when she expressed her regret at his departure, 
and the way he had spoken of the friends he had 
taken Peter to see, flashed across her mind. Of 
course, it was just what a harebrained fellow like 
Allan would do, to love and ride away as soon as 
he saw he was getting into trouble. 

‘You refer to my cousin, who resided here until 
four or five weeks ago,’ she answered. ‘He is not 
with us now, and 1 am not acquainted with his 
whereabouts,’ 

It was just about five weeks since Peter’s last 
visit to Queen’s Road ; and Miss Parkins, who was 
quite ignorant of that perfidious individual’s afti- 
nity to the lady before her, naturally accepted the 
information. it upset her calculations ; she could 
not expect much from Mrs Bunshaw the cousin. 
But Mrs Bunshaw the advocate for the rights of 
women was the very best person whose sympathies 
she could enlist. She was a rapid thinker, and 
changed her ground with considerable skill. 

‘I am sorry to learn that he is nearly related 
to one so universally known and respected as 
yourself, Mrs Bunshaw’ (Cornelia gave a cast- 
iron smile of acknowledgment) ; ‘but now I have 
troubled you thus far, 1 am tempted to ask for 
your advice. 

Mrs Bunshaw’s grim visage relaxed. Every one 
likes to be asked for advice, and she loved it. 
Advice about dealing with Allan’s misconduct, 
too ; it was most gratifying, and she grew quite 
gracious. 

‘I shall be happy to afford you any assistance, 
Miss Parkins, even though a relative of my own 
should be the offender. The claims of consan- 
eed must ever bow to Principle.’ It was a 
high-minded sentiment, and Cornelia felt that 
she was doing herself justice. 

‘You encourage me to proceed, madam,’ said 
Miss Parkins, a little overawed. ‘About six 
months ago, Mr Maygsdale was introduced to my 
niece ; he paid continual visits, and their intimacy 
resulted in his making Mary a definite offer of 
marriage, which she accepted. Soon afterwards, 
he proposed to marry her secretly ; but Mary of 
course wouldn’t hear of it ; and since she refused 
to do so, we have heard nothing more of him,’ 

‘Did he assign no reason for wishing to keep 
his marriage private ?” 

‘He said he feared opposition from his relations, 
I must add that he promised to present my niece 
to them, but never made any attempt to keep his 
word,’ 

‘And you have heard nothing of him now, for a 
month ?’ 

‘Nothing whatever, Mrs Bunshaw,’ 

‘I deeply regret to confess that such behaviour 
is quite in accordance with the estimate I have 
formed of my cousin’s character.—But what do 
you propose to do?’ 

‘1 had intended to make his conduct known to 
his relatives, first of all,’ 

‘He has none, except my brother and myself.’ 

‘Then, I fear we can do nothing,’ said Miss 
Parkins with a sigh. 

‘You have not considered the of 
using the weapons offered by the law ¢’ 

Miss Parkins had never thought of taking such 
extreme measures: Mary Cressburn would be 
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furious if she dared to hint at an action for 
breach of promise of marriage, and publicity 
would be quite as objectionable to herself. 

‘My niece would never consent to the course 
propose,’ she said ; ‘we must allow the matter 
to drop.’ 

Soar niece’s duty towards her sex should be 
her first thought, Miss Parkins,’ said Mrs Bunshaw 
sententionsly ; ‘but I see no necessity for letting 
her know what we do. I can vouch for it that 
Mr Magsdale will never face an action,’ 

‘Mary would never forgive me if I made use of 
her name, as I should of course have to do; and 
even if he paid damages under threat of legal 

roceedings, she would not look at a penny of it. 

‘m afraid it isn’t to be thought of.’ 

But Mrs Bunshaw was not so easily foiled. 
Allen appeared to have behaved disgracetully, and 
she was not unwilling to help to punish him. 
She thought fora minute before she spoke again. 
‘Is your niece of age, Miss Parkins?’ 

‘Not yet, Mrs Bunshaw.’ 

‘Then the duty of securing justice for her, the 
onus of protecting her from such designing knaves, 
devolves upon you, whether she approves of your 
methods or not.’ 

Miss Parkins wavered. Mrs Bunshaw, who 
must know the man intimately, was certain he 
would not face the ordeal of a trial. She thirsted 
to avenge her niece, and if she could do so by the 
simple expedient of a lawyer’s letter, she might 

rhaps venture upon that, unknown to Mary 

ressburn. She was not influenced by any ho 
of obtaining compensation ; her aims were purely 
retributive ; if she could succeed in making Mr 
Magsdale suffer for his faithlessness, she would be 
quite content. The only feasible means of punish- 
ment were those suggested by Mrs Bunshaw, and 
she began to give way. 

‘Even if I wished to go to law, I could not 
afford the expense,’ she said. 

Mrs Bunshaw rose from her chair, and striking 
the impressive attitude which was the admiration 
of the Society, permitted herself the luxury of a 
short and eloquent speech. We will not inflict 
the whole of it upon the reader; the last few 
sentences of the glowing peroration will suffice 
for our story: ‘As I have explained,’ concluded 
Cornelia, ‘the fundamental principle of this organ- 
isation is the protection of otr Rights. Your 
niece’s Rights have been tampered with, grossly 
infringed, by a man whose kinship to myself | 
blush to remember. I would that our Work were 
sufficiently advanced to enable us to deal with 
him without having recourse to the uncertain 
remedy prescribed by the law. But I see no 
choice ; and it will be the pride and the privilege 
of the Putney branch of the Society to extend to 
ou the a ae and assistance you need” Mrs 

unshaw looked round at an imaginary audience, 
and slowly sat down; whilst Miss Parkins watched 
her, indulging in curious speculations as to what 
the ‘Society’ would do to Mr Magsdale if he were 
handed over to it for treatment. 

‘I will give you a letter of introduction to 
Messrs Carrel and Stalker of Lincoln’s Inn,’ con- 
tinued the champion, ‘(they are the solicitors we 
always employ), and direct them to look to 
me for liquidation of their cha though 
they will of course ultimately fall upon Mr 


Magsdale.’ 


The idea of doing everything at the faithless 
man’s expense had its effect upon Miss Parkins. 
She thought for a few moments, and finally 
declared her readiness to act upon Mrs Bunshaw’s 
advice. 

That excellent woman lost no more time in 
diseussing the matter; she opened her writing- 
case, and proceeded to frame the letter to her 
lawyers, which she handed across the table to 
Miss Parkins for perusal. ‘I have not mentioned 
any names but your own, you will observe,’ she 
said; ‘you are best able to explain the circum- 
stances to Mr Stalker, who is the partner you 
will probably see.’ 

Miss Parkins, having read and approved the 
letter, took her departure, promising to let Mrs 
Bunshaw know at the earliest possible moment 
what result the step about to be taken might 
produce. 

Miss Parkins returned to Queen’s Road with 
the letter to Messrs Carrel and Stalker in her 
pocket. She intended to act upon Mrs Bunshaw’s 
directions and see the solicitors the — next day. 
Peter appeared to have left Astley Villa more 
than a month ago—slinking out of the way, no 
doubt ; but a letter addressed to Somerset House 
would reach his hands. 

Although our unworthy hero allowed himself 
to drift perilously near the rocks, he awakened to 
a sense of his position in time, and finding himself 
unable to tack, decided to cast anchor. +*Miss 
Terripeg ‘went down to see Mrs Bunshaw’ nearly 
every day, on the tiptoe of expectation, and came 
away each evening lost in wonderment at this 
bashful lover’s unaccountable slowness in speaking 
the words which she was certain trembled hourly 
— his lips. Mrs Bunshaw, however, was con- 
fident that ‘it was all right:’ Peter was shy, 
Peter was diffident; he must not be frightened 
or hurried ; only leave him alone for a few days, 
and she was much mistaken if that did not bring 
his addresses to the satisfactory climax Miss Terri- 
peg had reason to expect. 

But days succeeded days, and yet he did not 
speak. Mrs Bunshaw was growing angry and 
impatient ; Miss Terripeg, who was depressed and 
inclined to be lachrymose, told her friend she 
feared that Peter was a deceiver. 

‘Try a little coldness for a day or two,’ said 
Mrs Bunshaw. 

So Miss bine | tried a little coldness at first, 
and then a great deal; she may be said to have 
iced her manner towards Peter before she gave u 
the plan. But it did not answer; he continu 
distantly polite and obstinately silent. The frigid 
course of treatment had been abandoned as fruit- 
less the day before Miss Parkins made her visit 
to Astley Villa. Mrs Bunshaw at first conceived 
the idea of holding up Allan’s serape as an awful 
warning to her brother; but she gave it up, 
thinking that his friendship might prompt him 
to caution his cousin, and perhaps enable him to 
escape. It was too good a text for a lecture to be 
lost entirely, and accordingly she treated Peter 
and Miss Terripeg to ‘a few remarks’ that even- 
ing at dinner. ‘1 had a very sad case brought to 
me to-day, she began, as though Allan were a 
species of moral invalid—‘a very painful case, 
involving necessity for the Society to give assist- 
ance through its lawyers.’ 

Miss Terripeg was keenly interested at once ; 
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how wise it was of the person to come straight to 
Mrs Bunshaw ! 

‘It was a melancholy instance of the deep 
duplicity sometimes evinced by young men of 
the present day. A man had proposed to a girl, 
and ran away as soon as she accepted him.’ 

There was a crisp simplicity about the story 
which moved Miss Terripeg profoundly, and 
caused Peter to blush almost purple—no doubt 
at the awful duplicity of his own sex. 

‘The young lady’s guardian called upon me, 
and I gave her what little advice I could on 
behalf of the Society. I cannot tell you the 
intense indignation with which I listened to this 
tale of heartless desertion. Were a relative of 
mine thus to disgrace himself’ (she fixed the 
quavering Peter with an eye), ‘I should die for 
very shame.’ Mrs Bunshaw had almost said ‘alter 
my will’ before she succumbed to the painful 
ordeal referred to, but thought that might look 
too pointed, for Peter had not done anything 
depraved so far. 

‘How shocking !’ cried Miss Terripeg. 

‘Dreadful !’ added Peter, in a cold perspiration. 
Su Cornelia came to hear of Miss Cressburn 
to her! He shivered. 

‘To encourage hopes you do not mean to fulfil, 
Peter, is a crime but one degree less profligate 
than desertion,’ said Mrs Bunshaw meaningly to 
him afterwards, when Miss Terripeg had gone 
home; ‘but I know that you would never be 
guilty of such conduct.’ 

Peter did not reply; he went up-stairs and 
sought refuge from his troubles in bed, where he 
dreamed that Cornelia made him deliver a speech 
to the Society advocating the infliction of capital 
punishment upon lovers who prove untrue. 


‘PAUL’S WALK’ 


WE find in the literature of the earlier part of 
the seventeenth century constant allusions to St 
Paul’s Cathedral under the abbreviated title of 
Paul's, or as it was then commonly spelt, ‘Powle’s.’ 
These allusions seldom refer to the sacred or 
ecclesiastical character of the building; they are 
for the most part in connection with the every- 
day affairs of secular business or pleasure. In- 
deed, it is clearly evident that business of every 


possible description was regularly carried on in | 


*Powle’s Walk,’ as the nave and aisles of the 
great cathedral were called, not even excluding 
the somewhat scandalous traffic in church livings 
and benefices. There is a well-known passage of 
Dryden in his Character of a Good Parson which 
says of the subject of the poem : 


Nor rode himself to Paul’s, that public fair, 
To chaffer for preferment with his gold, 
Where bishoprics and sinecures are sold. 


Paul’s Walk was a general exchange for business 
men, and a public resort for idlers whether 
fashionable or the reverse. Even the font itself 
was impressed into the service of business, and 
appears to have been used as a kind of counter 
or telling-table. This appears in the writings 
of another author, who, referring to a loan or a 
—— loan, says: ‘I should ere this hour 

ave seen a good piece of money told here upon 


the font.’ St Paul’s was also the common resort 
of people seeking employment : 


Get thee a gray cloak and hat, 
And walk in Paul’s among thy cashiered mates, 


But quotations might be multiplied to show 
the many different kinds of business, and the 
different classes of people who were to be found 
in Paul’s, Suffice it to say that it was the resort 
of all the idle, profligate, or necessitous people 
in London; but it was in addition the chosen 
haunt of all the young men of fashion or the 
‘gallants’ of the day. In connection with this 
fact there is a celebrated allusion to a prominent 
object in the cathedral contained in the well- 
known words, ‘dining with Duke Humphrey.’ 
Perhaps the origin of that expression is not so 
well known as to render an account of it super- 
fluous. There stood in the church a monument 
to the memory of one Sir Guy Beauchamp, 
but which was erroneously supposed to be the 
tomb of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, who was 
in fact buried at St Albans. From this mistake, 
the part of the cathedral in which the monument 
stood was called ‘Duke Humphrey’s Walk;’ and 
here the gallant who had not the means to pro- 
cure a dinner lingered, in the hope of an invita- 
tion to dine with some more fortunate friend. 
Failing this, he spent the dinner hour in company 
with the inhospitable monument, or, as the vulgar 
expressed it ‘dined with Duke Humphrey.’ Here, 
then, in Paul’s the gallant was accustomed to show 
himself and his finery daily for a certain length 
of time. 

The cathedral itself was at this period in a 
somewhat dilapidated state. In 1561 it had been 
struck by lightning, and the magnificent spire 
and part of the nave were destroyed. Not until 
1633 were steps taken for its restoration ; but, as 
is well known, the whole cathedral perished in 
the Great Fire of 1666. 

Of the character and habits of some of the 
frequenters of St Paul’s, a very good description 
is given in a curious little work written b 
Thomas Dekker, the celebrated dramatist. This 
book, which perhaps may not be very well known 
to the general reader, is called the Gull’s Horn 
Book, and was published in 1609. It professed to 
be a guide to the fashionable follies of that not 
very refined but pleasure-loving age. Although 
it is written in a satirical spirit, it has neverthe- 
less no small value for the light it throws upon 
the manners and customs of Cem English life. 
There is in this book an interesting chapter 
entitled ‘How a gallant should behave himself 
in Powle’s Walk,’ which gives a minute descrip- 
tion of how a young man should best parade 
himself and his finery, and pose before onlookers 
as an undoubted man of fashion. He is assured 
that if he walk by the rules given in this 
book, and there is no reason why he should not, 
Paul’s may well be proud of him. ong chosen 
the door by which he intends to enter, he must 
in the first place be careful on entering to avoid 
the pillar whevd the serving-men congregate, and 
to bend his course directly to the middle line of 
the church with an air as if the whole body of 
the building belonged to him; there he may 
show off his clothes to the best advantage. One 
other warning is given, that by no means should 
he remain too long in the church at one time, 
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-" by which proceeding many are made cheap and 
ordinary, on account of their clothes becoming 
‘stale’ and accustomed to the spectators. Rather 
should the gallant retire to a tobacco office or a 
bookseller’s, where, if he cannot read, he can 
ow occupy himself with tobacco-smoke, and inquire 
ed who has writ against the divine weed. But if 
od in departing from the church he should meet a 
aor _— or a squire, he must salute him familiarly 
le as Ned or Jack, as by this means he will raise 
- himself in the estimation of great men; and he 
res is to be careful if possible to let it be known that 
his he intends to dine at some well-known and expen- 
“oe sive ~~ After dinner, having changed his 
1. suit, if he have one to change, he must again 
ong appear in the Walk, this time using a toothpick 
a in public, whether he has dined or not, for 
on. that secret is known best to his own stomach. 
war St Paul’s was also a refuge for the unhappy 
. gallant who was deep in his tradesmen’s books, as 
iH the Duke’s tomb was a sanctuary, and there the 
ove debtor might spend a winter afternoon very com- 
~ fortably in tal ing, plotting, and laughing, and 
we might even jest at his creditor to his face ; while 
me in the evening he might steal out by lamplight, 
ote and so cheat the bailiffs. But a true man of 
a, fashion must never enter the choir when divine 
<9 service is being celebrated except on a high 


ns festival, and then only the better to show off his 
ny clothes. When the choir-boys, catching sight of 
his silver spurs, flock round him like a cloud of 


om white buttertlies to claim ‘spur-money,’ he is to 
th take out his perfumed purse and to ‘quoit silver 
; into the boys’ hands, that it may be heard above 
-~ the first lesson, although it be read in a voice as 
aan big as one of the great organs,’ This behaviour 
ine of the choir-boys actually during service would 
til show a carelessness in the conduct of divine 
— worship which would account. for the poverty of 
in the music in St Paul’s, so much complained of 
by Mr Pepys in his Diary. 

~~ Another direction is curious. By no means is 
o-: the gallant to lift his hat to another, unless the 
b other’s hatband be of a new fashion and three 
2, degrees quainter; but as all the fashions are to 
wee be seen for nothing in Duke Humphrey’s Walk 
a every day in the week, if any one fashion be 
to fancied, the gallant has only to bring his tailor 
st into the church and point out the fashion he 
i prefers, whereupon the tailor may make his notes, 
. and forthwith can immediately prepare a suit of 
a clothes of the admired colour and pattern. 

fe A mere country gentleman should by no means 
ian presume to walk in the principal part of the 


elf church until he has paid a visit to the steeple, 
where he may scrawl] his name on the leads with 
his knife; or, if he cannot write, he may make 


de 
the mark he puts upon his sheep, as this 
means his name will Fie in a coffin’ of halk 
his he himself is in his winding-sheet. 
ot The last visit should be to the great dial, when 
= the curious motion of the clockwork will repay 
~v the visit, besides the opportunity which it affords 
sid of showing the world the possession of a watch 
ad by taking it out and comparing it with the time 
of of Paul’s, 
of Such were the principal features of St Paul's 
ay and the occupations of its frequenters, a place of 
a4 gossip, idleness, and business, which has 
ld away as though it never was, Since its day, 
ne, 


change, and even if much of the change be only 
external for the most part, none can deny the 
great sors in our modern way of treating 
sacred places and buildings. 


THE STOWAWAY. 


A FEW years ago an affecting incident occurred 
in connection with the loss of a ship at sea. 
The vessel was wrecked in sight of land, and 
the captain, as in honour and duty bound, was 
the last to leave. When he was about doing 
so, he was suddenly confronted by a wretched- 
looking lad who had been concealed below—in 
other words, ‘a stowaway.’ Finding the lad could 
not swim, the captain deprived himself of his 
life-belt and gave it to the boy saying: ‘Take 
this! I can swim.’ The stowaway’s life was saved ; 
but that of the noble and generous seaman was 
lost. Much admiration was expressed at the time 
for the captain’s heroic deed. 

Yet it must be said that masters of merchant- 
ships have long felt these stowaways to be an 
intolerable nuisance, creating a difficulty with 
which it is hard to grapple. Ships  sailin 
across the western ocean, Australian-boun 
vessels, and coasting steamers, are more par- 
ticularly exposed to this constantly recurring 
annoyance than those for other destinations. 
Stowaways are not, as is generally supposed, 
working-men, who, failing to obtain employment 
at home, and unable to pay for their passage, 
conceal themselves in the hold of a vessel until 
she has left the port and the pilot is discharged ; 
but consist principally of loafers and idlers who 
are too lazy to work, and thieves who have made 
their own country too hot to hold them. 

The captains of ships which carry only cargo, 
and are not certificated to carry passengers, are 
liable to heavy penalties for landing stowaways 
in a foreign port, and are often deemed hard- 
hearted for putting them in irons and bringing 
them back to England. If a man is found in 
a railway train without a ticket, with intent 
to defraud the railway company, he is quickly 
handed over to the authorities and punished ; 
and justly too, 

In many instances where a stowaway is found, 
the captain makes the best he can of the case, and 
sets the man or boy to cleaning the brasswork 
or doing work which the stowaway does not 
relish ; and before arriving at the port, causes 
him to sign the ship’s articles at the nominal 
pay of one shilling per month, and on arriving 
at his destination, discharges him with a seaman’s 
certificate for conduct and ability marked D, 
which can be of no subsequent use to him. In 
cases where the captain is brutally inclined, the 
stowaway is treated with much harshness, The 
writer of this has known many instances of stow- 
aways, one of which, rather comical than other- 
wise, we will here recount. 

The ship A——, commanded by Captain B., a 
good sailor and a kind-hearted man, sailed from 
the Tyne bound for Quebec for timber. The 
weather was very boisterous at the time, and 
owing to head-winds it was three clear days before 
she got through the firth and discharged her 
pilot. On the fourth day the mate reported that 
a stowaway had been found concealed in the hold, 


ee and customs have undergone a vast 
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and Captain B. decided to interview him forth- 
with. He proved to be an Irishman, in fair con- 
dition, and about thirty years of age. 

‘Well,’ said the skipper, ‘where did you come 
from 

‘Shure, and I came from down there, sorr ;’ 
pointing to the hold. 

‘What do they call you?’ 

‘They call me Mickey.’ 

‘Well, Mickey, what do you work at on 
shore ?” 

‘Shure, and I work at anything I can get, 
sorr.’ 

* How came you on board this ship?’ 

‘Why, I was doing odd jobs in the docks, 
sorr, and I was tired, and I wint down there, 
and I fell aslape.’ 

‘Do you mean to say that you have been 
down there asleep all this time ?’ 

‘Shure, and I have, cap’en. First whin I woke 
I heard the wishwash of wather, and it quite 
dark; so I lay down and wint to slape agin, 
and whin I wakkened it was dark ; and ivery 
time it was the same, till somebody opened the 
trap there, and a chap came down and lugged 
me up here.’ 

‘Have you had nothing to eat all this time ?’ 

‘Shure, I had a bit of bread and mate wid 
me.’ 

‘Have you eaten it all?’ 

‘TI have, cap’en.’ 

‘How much bread and meat did you take 
with you down there ?’ 

‘Och! a biggish loaf and about a pound of 
mate.’ 
‘Had you nothing to drink, then ?’ 

*Yis, | had a bottle wid some wather and a 
sup of whisky in it.’ 

*Is that the only coat and shirt you have ?’ 

‘Shure, and I have an ould coat and a shirt 
down there in me bundle.’ 

‘Do you know where this vessel is going to, 
Mickey ?’ 

‘Shure, and it’s going to Ameriky! Isn't it, 
cap’en ¢’ 

‘It’s going to Canada, man !’ 

‘They told me, sorr, that Canady was in 
Ameriky.’ 

‘Is there any one you know in America, 
Mickey ?’ 

‘Vis, sorr; there’s my brother in Baltimore, 
and he wrote me a letther and said he could 
get me work.’ 

‘How will you get to him from Canada, 
Mickey? You’ll be as far from him as you were 
in England.’ ‘ 

*1’ll walk it, sorr.’ 

‘Well, Mickey, you’re a stowaway, that’s cer- 
tain.—What shall we do with him, Mr H.?’ turn- 
ing to the mate. 

* Pitch him overboard, sir, answered the mate. 

‘Shure, cap’en, you won't do that for the sake 
of the wife and childher, ejaculated Mickey in 
a tone of alarm. 

‘How many children have you?’ 

‘Three, sorr; and I want to save up and sind 
for them, if me brother gives me work. 

‘Well, Mickey, for the sake of the wife and 
children 1’ll not throw you overboard this time ; 

but I'll tell you what I will do. You shall 


have the same to eat as the men, and sleep 


in the fo’c’stle ; you will turn out at five o’clock 
every morning ; you will keep all the ‘brasswork 
like gold ; keep the fo’c’stle clean ; get the coals 
up for the cook, and make yourself useful until 
the first dogwatch; and if I find a scrap of 


dirt on the deck at any time 1’ll stop your | 


grub,’ 

‘God bless you, cap'en; do all you say, 
be ind d 

Mickey became a on of industry, and was 
always at work, he the men kept te at it: 
‘Mickey, fetch me this ;’ ‘ Mickey, fetch me that,’ 
and poor Mickey was constantly on the trot. 
At last, one afternoon, the ship having entered 
the St Lawrence after being over forty days 
at sea, the captain sent for Mickey. ‘Now, 
Mickey,’ he said, ‘it seems that you have behaved 
very well, and I am going to make a sailor 
of you.’ Accordingly, Mickey made his cross upon 
the articles. The captain then told him that it he 
would promise to keep from the drink, and work 
steadily when he got to Baltimore, and save until 
he had sufficient to send for his wife and chil- 
dren, he, the captain, would pay his fare to Balti- 
more, and give him a few shillings to keep him 
on the way. 

Mickey was very profuse with his thanks, and 
went on deck. ‘Mickey, fetch me my tea,’ 
shouted one of the hands from the forecastle ; 
‘ Bring me mine too, called another ; ‘Get me a 
bucket or two of coals,’ called out the cook. 

Mickey looked quietly round. ‘Och! be jabers, 
he said, ‘yez may fetch your own tay and coals, 
for I am a sailor now like yourselves,’ 

A short parley, accompanied by a kick or two, 
speedily induced him to resume his usual duties ; 
and in due time the ship anchored off Byron’s 
Wharf in Quebec. On the day following he was 
told to go to the em ga, Papers: where the captain 
would discharge him. This was accordingly done ; 
and giving him half-a-crown, the captain said : 
‘Now, Mickey, that will get you a bed to-night 
and something toeat. Be at G——’s store at six 
o’clock in the morning, and Mr G—— will take 
your ticket and see you off by the train to Balti- 
more, and give you a few shillings besides, for I 
have given him the money for that purpose this 
morning.’ 

Mickey took his departure in apparently ~- 
thing but a satisfied mood at not handling the 
cash himself ; but that same night, at about ten 
o'clock, some eight or nine roughs, accompanied 
by Mickey, invaded G——’s store and demanded 
the money. Failing to obtain their object b 
threats, they proceeded to violence ; and the wor 
of destruction had proceeded to such an extent 
that Mr G—— was fain to comply with their 
demands, and he gave up the money, which 
exceeded twenty dollars, 

Some three days after, while the ship was lying 
at her anchorage, a wretched-looking o my might 
be seen making his way to her across the booms, 
and, on reaching the deck, proved to be Mickey 
himself, embellished with blackened eyes, his nose 
knocked out of shape, his clothes in rags, and 
presenting altogether a most pitiable appearance. 
‘Is the cap'en aboard ?’ was his first inquiry. ‘I 
want to see him.’ 

The second mate naturally asked him what he 
wanted him for. ‘Never you mind. I want to 
see the cap’en.’ 
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ck The officer went below and informed the captain | easier to hang than thin ones, and if he tries 
rk of the unwelcome visitor. his hand at first on cheap papers, he will — 
ls ‘Tell him,’ said the skipper, ‘to wait on deck ; | likely find his attempts unsuccessful. Paper wit 
til and in the meantime tell the boatswain to stand | a mottled surface is also easier handled than per- 
of by quietly with a good stiff rope’s-end.’ fectly smooth paper. The thick Japanese paper 
ur || On reaching the deck the captain was greeted | which is now so much used is easy to hang. Of 

with: ‘Govod-morning, cap’en! How are ye, | course it is a more difficult matter to hang a long 

y sorr ?” strip than a short one, so, if you break up your 
; ‘Who are you?’ was the demand. wall, so to speak, with a frieze under the cornice 
as ‘Shure, don’t ye know me, cap’en? I’m) at the top, and a dado at the bottom, you will, 
t: Mickey that yez brought all the way from | instead of having one long oy reaching from 
t,? England.’ the cornice to the skirting-board, have three short 
ot. ‘Oh! you are the vagabond, are you, that | strips—the frieze at the top, the dado at the 
ed nearly smashed up Mr G——’s store with the | bottom, and the pe as it is called, in the 
ys help of your blackguard companions ?’ centre. The edges where these different papers 


‘Shure, cap’en dear, what could we do? The 


ed bhoys and me wor drinkin’, and we had no more 
or money, so we only got what you left for me.’ 

on ‘Well, what do you want now ?’ 

he ‘Well, cap’en, you see I can’t get on in this 
rk country at all, and I want yez to give mea 
til art 4 back to England.’ 

i]- *I’ll give you a passage, you vagabond, but not 
ti. to England.—Boatswain, show him the way, and 
m start him.’ 

The rope’s-end came qui into play; and the 
| last that was seen of Mickey, he was stumbling 
a,’ and falling over the booms on his way to the 
e: shore, yelling vociferously as thwack after thwack 
. was administered by the boatswain’s muscular 

arm. 
3) ‘The next stowaway I find on board my ship 
™ Ill treat Yankee fashion,’ was the skipper’s quiet 
F remark as he dived below.- 
0, Whether Mickey remained at Quebec, or man- 
5: aged to reach his brother in Baltimore, or stowed 
’s away again on some ‘homeward-bound,’ history 
ov does not say. 
in 
3 PAPER-HANGING BY AMATEURS. 
ht In these days of artistic furnishing and decora- 
ix tion there is perhaps hardly any part of the 
ee subject which takes a more important place than 
" the covering of the walls, which is usually accom- 
I plished by pasting over them patterned paper, 
re and the art or trade of so doing is commonly 

called paper-hanging. We do not propose to 
: bring forward in this article any art views about 
a choice of paper or hangings, but rather to give a 
wn few practical hints about how to hang wall-paper 
sd in a neat and workman-like manner. 
= In the first place, it is well worthy of notice 


that the covering of walls with paper is a very 
cheap method of decoration. the same effect 
“" produced by any other means would be at a 
manifold increased cost. English wall-paper is 


h twenty-one inches wide, and is sold in lengths 

of a dozen yards, varying from threepence or 
, fourpence a length, or ‘piece’ as it is called, to 
+4 half-a-crown and upwards, The more expensive 
., papers are usually very thick, and have a quantity 
of gilt; but in these om of art workmanship, 
ul the designs and colours of the cheaper papers are 
d often excellent, The cheapest papers are usually 
™ printed on a drab or gray ground, in very few 
I colours ; but in other qualities the ground varies 

according to the pattern, and is frequently of a 
very delicate shade, which it would be 
0 sible to produce on a common thin paper. The 


amateur will also find that thick papers are 


meet will have to be covered horizontally with a 
border—that is, a narrow strip from one to four 
or five inches deep, according to the size of the 
room and the style of the decoration. 

Naturally, the first question, when it is pro- 
posed to paper a room, will be: how much paper 
will be required? To find the quantity proceed 
as follows: Measure round the room, omitting 
doors and windows, with a measure of twenty-one 
inches. Next take the height of the room in 
yards. Never mind having a little margin to 
spare, as you will need something extra to paper 
over the tops of doors, and perhaps over windows ; 
and it is well to have something to spare with 
which to make allowance when cutting the sli 
so that the pattern may match. Multiply the 
number of yards by the number of twenty-one- 
inch breadths, divide the sum by twelve, and you 
will find the number of ‘pieces, of twelve yards 
each, which you will require. If you are going 
to do your work in three portions, you must work 
separate sums for frieze, body, and dado, when 
you have determined the depth of each. As a 
rule, an ordinary room of three yards high should 
have a dado of about a yard above the skirting- 
— and a frieze of about half the width of the 

ado. 

Now we come to the actual work. There is 
nothing in this which is beyond the powers of 
any one who has patience, and will e up his 
mind to work with deliberation, even if that 
means slow progress, and will not be tempted to 
go at the work slapdash, Everything which will 
be required is to be found in most houses, and 
there is therefore in amateur paper-hanging 
hardly any expense beyond the cost of the paper. 
There are only two stages of the work—the pre- 
paration of the wall, and the putting on the 


paper. 

ii there is only one paper on the walls, it is 
hardly necessary to remove this ; but the joinings 
where the paper overlaps must be rubbed down 
smooth with sand-paper. Should there, however, 
be several papers, saturate them with water 
applied with a large brush, and when they are 
well moistened, tear them off. All picture-nails 
and hooks must be taken out. Bell-pulls and 
such things will be arranged for by cutting holes 
in the paper. The small holes leit by nails will 
be sufficiently covered by the paper; but if there 
are any larger holes, they can be re 3p with 
plaster of Paris, which only requires to be mixed 
with a little water to make it fit for use. Do not 
wrepare more plaster than you require, as it cannot 

mixed a second time. 

We now come to the papering. It is supposed 
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that you have already a pair of steps high enough 
to a you to reach comfortably to the top of 
the room ; you will only require in addition paste 
and a large brush, the largest pair of scissors you 
can get, a soft banister brush, and a large square 
kitchen table. When you undo eed rolls of 
paper, you will find that there is a blank margin 
on each side. One of these margins will have to 
be cut off, but which of the two is to be removed 
is a matter for consideration. When cutting off 
the margin, hold the scissors obliquely, so that 
the edge of the — slopes to the under side, 
Lay the paper so that the margip which is left 
will be ready to receive the cut edge of the next 
strip laid over it. Begin the work at the corner 
of the room farthest away from the window, so 
that each strip as it is laid has its cut and over- 
lying edge away from the light. This matter is 
not always attended to, but its object is to remove 
all appearance of the joinings as far as possible, 
for if they are towards the light they are sure to 
show. When you come to a corner, do not try 
to bend the paper round it, but cut it down as 
straight as you can to fit the wall, and lay the 
next piece on with the slightest possible overlap. 
A minute disturbance of the symmetry of the 

ttern will not be observed in the corner. It is 
ar better in every case to make the pattern over- 
lap a little, than to leave any portion of the wall 
or margin visible, the result of which would be 
entirely to destroy a neat appearance. 

There are three processes in paper-hanging— 
measuring, pasting, and putting-up. It is a com- 
paratively easy matter to measure the first slip, 
and we therefore ~—_ with describing the proper 
way of pasting. The paste must have been 
thoroughly boiled and be free from lumps. It 
should be stiff, and should be laid on with a 
good-sized brush, Cut the slip to the required 
length, and lay it face downwards on the kitchen 
table. The strip will be probably too long to 
allow of its whole length being on the table at 
once. When you have pasted all that is on the 
table, do not draw that portion off, but turn it 
over pasted side to pasted side, and draw up the 
unpasted part on to the table. Turn over every 
part of the pasted paper, and gently pat it, so that 
the paste may be evenly distributed in any places 
which have not been completely covered by the 
brush. Take up the paper carefully, still turned 
over if it is a long strip ; and if it is the first strip, 
fix it against the cornet where you are going to 
begin. Bring the top edge under the ceiling or 
cornice or frieze-line, as the case may be; let the 
paper unroll itself, which it will do by its own 
weight ; and gently pass the banister brush over 
it, so as to make it lie smooth to the wall. It 
will not lie perfectly flat while it is damp; but 
in a very short time you will find that it has 
contracted in drying, and is quite smooth and 


You will most likely be well pleased with the 
appearance of the first a but the difficulties 
have not yet begun. The second strip and 
succeeding ones have to be carefully measured 
and pasted on, so that there is an accurate 
— of the pattern, To measure, proceed as 
ollows: Go up the steps holding the end of 
the paper in the hands, and leaving the roll 
lying against the wall. Fit the pattern accur- 
ately at the top part; there will be a piece to 


cut off at the top, and then keeping the paper 
in its place, mark off where it is to -be cut at 
the bottom. Paste as before; proceed to hang, 
getting the pattern quite accurate, and not allow- 
Ing any line or joining to appear between the 
two pieces. If the pattern does not quite match, 
it is of no use trying to make it do by forming a 
pleat or wrinkle. You must pull it off and try 
again, It is easy to pull the paper off without 
tearing it before the paste is set; but it must be 
handled gently. Take care that no paste gets 
on to the face-side of the paper, and never pass a 
duster across it, especially one damp with paste. 
There is no objection to patting down the edge, 
however, with a perfectly dry duster. Get the 
paper to lie against the wall by giving broad 
sweeps across it with the banister brush, and take 
care that no paste gets into the hairs of the brush, 
If the strip does not join up to the ceiling, it 
is easy to slip a little piece in underneath. Give 
your attention to getting a good upright joining 
and to keeping out wrinkles and creases, which, 
unlike the air-spots, which disappear as the paper 
dries and contracts, will remain on the wall, not 
a thing of beauty, but the opposite. 


THE OLD HOME. 


In the quiet shadows of twilight 
I stand by the garden door, 
And gaze on the old, old homestead, 
So cherished and loved of yore. 
But the ivy now is twining 
Untrained o'er window and wall ; 
And no more the voice of the children 
Is echoing through the hall. 


Through years of pain and sorrow, 
Since first I had to part, 

The thought of the dear old homestead 
Has lingered around my heart: 

The porch embowered with roses, 
The gables’ drooping eaves, 

And the song of the birds at twilight 
Amid the orchard leaves. 


And the forms of those who loved me 
In the happy childhood-years 
Appear at the dusky windows, 
Through vision dimmed with tears, 
I hear their voices calling 
From the shadowy far-away, 
And I stretch my arms towards them 
In the gloom of the twilight gray. 


But only the night-winds answer, 
As I cry through the dismal air ; 
And only the bat comes swooping 
From the darkness of its lair. 
Yet still the voice of my childhood 
Is calling from far-away, 
And the faces of those who loved me 
Smile through the shadows gray. 
Artuur L, Satmon, 


Printed afd Published by W. & R, CHambers, 47 Pater- 
noster How, LONDON, and 339 High Street, EDINBURGH. 
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